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The Next Big 


Event 


HE next special occasion for 

a gathering of the clans of 
farmers and homemakers is fur- 
nished by Cornell’s twenty- 
eighth annual 


Farm and Home Week 


As usual, it will have some- 
thing for every member of the 
family, and itis carefully planned 
to give pleasure and profit to all 
who attend. 


While plans have not ma- 
tured far enough to announce 
all of the nationally known 
persons who will appear on the 
program, it can be stated with 
assurance that the list of speak- 
ers will include names of many 
folks who are worth traveling 
many miles to see and hear. 


The time: 


February 11 to 16, 1935 


The place: 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


A complete program, which lists 
all lectures, exhibits, entertainments 
and the like, will be ready about Feb- 
ruary 1. Your request for a copy of 
the program will be filed and the pro- 
gram sent as soon as it is published. 


Address: Office of Publication 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


It is not too early to puta ring 
around the dates, the second full 
week in February, on your calendar; 
or to make the appropriate entries in 


that new date-book for 1935. 
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The Dairy Herd at Cornell 





EFORE discussing the dairy cat- 
tle herd at Cornell, let us con- 
sider briefly the purposes or 
functions of the herd in our animal 
husbandry program. 

The four principal reasons why the 
animal husbandry department at Cor- 
nell must maintain a good dairy herd 
are: 

1. To provide cows for research on 
fundamental problems in dairy cattle 
feeding and management. 

2. To provide suitable animals for 
class room instruction. 

3. To test principles of construc- 
tive breeding programs. 

4, Information secured from work 
with the dairy herd at Cornell forms 
an essential part of the foundation 
upon which our extension program is 
built. 

Professor F. B. Morrison and 
others in planning the reorganization 
of the animal husbandry department 
at Cornell recognized the importance 
of a good herd of dairy cattle as an 
essential part of a well-balanced pro- 
gram. Largely through the efforts 
of these men, funds were secured 
which made it possible to select and 
purchase an excellent foundation in 
dairy cattle. It is upon this founda- 
tion that the present herd at Cornell 
is being built. The herd today num- 
bers about 250 head and contains 
representatives of the six dairy 
breeds. 

The men charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing the Cornell 
herd have had to face a real chal- 
lenge. The eyes of the entire dairy 
industry in New York state have 
been trained on the development of 
the herd. Some people have followed 
the herd with a rather critical atti- 
tude towards the state spending 
Money for this purpose. However, in 
general, dairymen and breeders in 
New York state have expressed a sin- 
cere desire to see a great herd of 
dairy cattle at their state agricultural 
college and have demonstrated a won- 
derful spirit of cooperation. 

In discussing the dairy herd at Cor- 
nell I wish to make an analysis of the 
herd in terms of three of the pur- 
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poses or functions already set forth. 

The number of research bulletins 
published during the past four years 
with several in the process of. publi- 
cation bears evidence that the herd 
has fulfilled this purpose in the high- 
est order. This year approximately 
50 dairy cows in milk will be used in 
studying two fundamental questions 
in dairy cattle feeding. 

The dairy cattle judging team from 
Cornell consisting of Ronald Wilson, 
Joe King, William Stewart, and Dick 
Price (alternate), won the judging 
contests at Eastern States Exposition 
and the Waterloo Dairy Congress. 
The accomplishments of the Cornell 
judging team indicate that the herd 
has provided animals suitable for 
class room instruction. 

Probably the best standards by 
which to judge a herd are its produc- 
tion and show ring accomplishments. 
During the past three years a number 
of excellent milk and butterfat rec- 
ords have been completed by‘ animals 
in the Cornell herd. Some of the 
most noteworthy follow: Cornell Ollie 
Pride, a Holstein heifer bred and de- 
veloped at Cornell, as a senior-two- 
year-old in 305 days produced 652 
pounds of butterfat to set a new 
world’s record and 772 pounds of 
butterfat in 365 days which is second 
to the world’s record. Lindy’s Carlina, 
an Ayrshire heifer, won the French 
Cup in 1932 and again in 1933, be- 
sides establishing a new world’s rec- 
ord for senior three-year-olds for 
milk and butterfat production. Em- 
inent’s Goldenrod, produced 776 
pounds of butterfat in Class DD to 
become a new class leader for senior 
three-year-old Guernseys. The Brown 
Swiss cow, Orphea .A, finished a rec- 
ord during the past year of 897 
pounds of butterfat and 23,000 
pounds of milk. 

There are several cows in the herd 
that will complete records in the next 
few months which promise to be the 
largest ever made at Cornell. For ex- 
ample, the Holstein cow, Ollie Mooie 
Pride will complete a record of over 
29,000 pounds of milk and 1,050 
pounds of butterfat. 


Any breeder gets a great thrill out 
of breeding a cow that can produce 
more milk or butterfat than any 
other cow in the breed. However, 
that thrill is much greater when that 
cow is paraded in the leading show 
rings in this country and is selected 
as the nearest perfect cow in type in 
her class. That was the thrill that 
those in charge of the development 
of the dairy herd at Cornell enjoyed 
last year when Cornell Ollie Pride, 
who had just set a new world’s rec- 
ord, won the grand championship, at 
the New York state fair and Eastern 
States Exposition and All-American 
three-year-old honors for 1933. 

At the 1934 New York state fair 
Cornell University ex hibited five 
daughters of the bull, Pietertje Orms- 
by Mercedes Ollie. Included in this 
group were Cornell Ollie Catherine, 
first place three-year-old, and Cornell 
Ollie Pride, first place four-year-old. 
After some study the judge selected 
Cornell Ollie Catherine as the senior 
and grand champion female of the 
1934 Holstein show which was one of 
the largest in the history of the fair. 
A group of four of the Ollie daugh- 
ters won the dairy herd and the covet- 
ed get-of-sire classes. Cornell also 
exhibited the junior champion Jersey 
female in Cornell Standard Viola. 

At Eastern States Exposition Cath- 
erine and Pride won their respective 
classes and again battled it out for 
senior champion. Cornell Ollie Pride, 
showing more scale and development, 
was selected for senior champion and 
went on through to her second succes- 
sive Eastern States grand champion- 
ship. 

Fifteen head of dairy cattle from 
the Cornell herd were exhibited at 
the Canadian Royal Winter Fair. This 
exhibit featured again the four 
daughters of Pietertje Ormsby Mer- 
cedes Ollie. 

There were 261 head of Holsteins 
shown at the Royal Winter Fair. The 
number of entries at this show really 
doesn’t give any indication of the 
standard or quality. For the first 
time in the history of the Fair, it 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Meat and Health 


INCE the beginning man has de- 
pended on his local environment 
for his daily meals. - When his 

world was limited to the distance that 
his two feet could travel he selected 
his diet from the flora and fauna that 
were within walking distance. It was 
by trial and error that he found cer- 
tain foods that he had selected were 
not conducive to health, some were 
unpalatable, some gave disturbing 
little aches and pains in his digestive 
tract, and some were both tasty and 
healthy. Of the tasty and healthy 
foods he found meat the best. 

It has been a long time since man 
first spread animal fat upon his 
baked rice cake. He did it without 
the advice of any white clad diet ex- 
pert, and yet if that expert was there 
she could not have offered a better 
substitute. It has also been many 
years since one of our ancestors first 
stuck his burnt fingers into his mouth 
after he had touched the charred 
body of the little pig that had roasted 
inside the man’s rude hut when the 
abode had gone up in flames. It was 
then that man tasted cooked meat for 
the first time. He had relished the 
flavor of raw meat, but that could not 
compare with the savory sensation 
which invaded his mouth when he 
tasted his first cooked pork. 

The greatest part of our ancient 
ancestors’ diet was based on meat be- 


The Dairy Herd at Cornell 

(Continued from Page 41) 
took on an international flavor. In the 
final analysis the Holstein show was 
really the grand round-up of the All- 
Americans. Top honors in every class 
were closely contested and it took a 
real animal to get into the money. It 
will go down in history as the great- 
est Holstein show ever staged in any 
country. 

In the class four years and over 
not in milk, Cornell’s entry, Cornell 
Ollie Pride, found her way to the top 
of the class. Cornell Ollie Catherine 
was a head’s up winner in the class 
for three-year-olds in milk. The class 
for four-year-olds in milk brought out 
one of the greatest line-ups of young 
cows I have ever had the pleasure of 
seeing. Cornell had two entries in 
this class and was happy to capture 
third and fourth places. 

When the seven top cows were led 
into the ring to decide the senior 
championship, no one could question 
the fact that the judges had selected 
a real cow to represent each class. 


Jack Spaven ’36 


cause he found not only did this food 
give a pleasant taste in his mouth, 
but it gave him added strength for 
combat, for fleeing from a stronger 
enemy, and for keeping his body full 
of energy. 

Meat has been the most important 
element in the diet of mankind. Meat 
eating is connected with muscular 
stamina, vigor, and initiative. The 
pastoral Arabs eat the meat and drink 
the milk of the goat, and these tribes- 
men are famed for their vigor and 
vitality. The Laps of northern Scan- 
dinavia are a sturdy people who eat 
meat, fish, fowl, eggs, and milk. Buf- 
falo meat and venison was the main 
food of our American Indians. 

Vegetarians thought that modern 
man should change the diet which 
had nourished him down through the 
ages, and abolish meat from his table. 
The advocates of this diet tried un- 
successfully to show that meat was 
more harmful than beneficial, and 
that many substitutes could be found 
that would more than take the place 
of the flesh of animals. The fad for 
vegetarianism, like all other fads of 
the moment, quickly passed out of 
the limelight when the effects of meat 
on men were studied by scientists. 

An experiment of the effects of an 
all-meat diet on the health of man 
was carried on for one year, and the 
result of that experiment outlined by 


Without any question, it was the most 
wonderful group of cows ‘that have 
ever fought it out in the same ring 
for supreme honors. Cornell was rep- 
resented by Cornell Ollie Pride and 
Cornell Ollie Catherine. After long 
and careful study, the judges made 
the milking four-year-old exhibited 
by Mount Victoria Farms senior and 
grand champion and Cornell Ollie 
Catherine reserve senior and reserve 
grand champion. 

The four daughters of Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes Ollie made up Cor- 
nell’s entry in the dairy herd which 
had no difficulty in capturing top hon- 
ors. The same four young cows on a 
close decision placed. second in the 
get-of-sire class. 

The two Guernseys exhibited at the 
Royal by Cornell gave an excellent 
account of themselves. Valor’s Isola 
won the three-year-old class while 
Valor’s Geneva took top honors in 
the aged cow class and was selected 
as reserve champion. The two made 
an excellent produce-of-cow that 
placed easily at the top of this class. 


Dr. E. F. DuBois, director of the Rug. 
sel Sage Institute of Pathology of 
New York, was as follows: (1) the 
general health of the men on the al} 
meat diet was excellent; (2) the 
mental and physical efficiency of the 
subjects was also excellent; (3) care 
ful tests failed to reveal any damage 
to the kidneys; (4) the’ blood pres. 
sure of the men remained normal; 
and (5) there was little change in 
weight. 

The all-meat, diet on which the men 
subsisted included beef’ muscle 
tongue, liver, kidney, brain, fat, and 
bone marrow, veal, lamb, pork, and 
occasional rations of chickens. They 
drank meat broths, black tea, and 
water. 

The health giving effects of meat 
can be ascribed to the fact that meat 
has most nearly the composition of 
the body tissues which it is destined 
to replace. 

~Man is born a mammal. He lives 
on milk until he grows teeth. He 
thereupon becomes a meat eater. It 
will take a stronger influence than 
the fad of vegetarianism to take all 
meat from his diet and there is little 
doubt but that man will enjoy the 
Savory aroma and the mouth-water- 
ing sight of a well grilled steak ora 
roast of pork in the centuries to come 
as much as he has relished the same 
taste and smell in the past years. 


The Cornell herd has attracted 
wide attention during the past two 
years, both in the test barn and in 
the show ring. One of the most pleas 
ing features in the development of 
the Cornell herd is the pride and in- 
terest shown by the “old Cornell 
men.” Every show has found a num 
ber of farmer graduates on the ring 
side cheering for Cornell in the same 
spirit that supports the Big Red Team 
on the football field. 


As has already been pointed out, 
one of the primary purposes of the 
dairy herd at Cornell University is t 
provide suitable material for clas 
room instruction. The students i 
terested in dairy cattle are not taking 
the greatest advantage of the mater 
al offered for study if they simply at 
tend the formal classes dealing will 
dairy cattle. The animals and the fe 
cilities of the Cornell herd are avail 
able to the students at all times. The 
men charged with the development of 
the dairy herd will always welcome 
visits by interested students. ; 
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Why Synthetic Diets? 


Clinton Rufus Stimson ’3 


A RECENT successful experiment ™™ 


conducted by Doctor L. Lt 
Madsen of Cornell’s animal nu- 7 


trition laboratory culminated seven | 
years of trials to perfect a diet of! 


purified foodstuffs for plant-eating & 


animals. For twenty years such puri- 
fied rations have been fed to white 
rats, and many of the questions con- 
cerning vitamins, minerals, and pro- 
teins have been answered by these 


animals. Because of this recent study & 


we can obtain answers to similar 
questions put to the larger plant-eat- 
ing animals. 

In this feeding trial, two sheep 
whose sire was a purebred South- 
down and whose dam was a grade 
Dorset, were taken at weaning time 
and reared until eighteen months old 
upon a diet of purified cellulose, ca- 
sein, starch, sugar, lard, salt mixture, 
yeast, and vitamin concentrates. The 
sheep were kept in oak pens covered 
with metal-to keep them from eating 
the wood. The floor of the pens was 
built of slats placed close enough to- 
gether to prevent the animals’ feet 
from catching between them and yet 
wide enough to permit the droppings 
to pass through the floor and be ab- 
sorbed by the shavings underneath. 

When the animals were slaugh- 
tered at the end of the fifteen months 
period on this diet, they had made 
normal growth and had developed in- 
to normal adults. The intestinal 
tracts of these animals were found 
free from any form of parasitic life 
by Doctor D. W. Baker of the New 
York state veterinary college, and his 
results were verified by workers in 
the bureau of animal industry in 
Washington, D. C. 

Much valuable information can be 
obtained from such experiments upon 


Courtesy of Science Service 


The two animals on the ends ‘ieee never tasted grass nor grain 
A grass-grain fed sheep is shown in the center 


sheep. For example, by feeding vari- 
ous amounts of the different vitamins, 
the kind and. quantity of vitamins 
needed by sheep can be determined. 

Similarly, the kinds and quantities 
of mineral elements needed for opti- 
mum growth, reproduction, and meat, 
milk, and wool production can be de- 
termined. One problem in minerals 
is the form of sulphur needed by 
sheep to produce wool. Must this sul- 
phur be supplied in organic form as 
in proteins, or can sheep utilize the 
inorganic sulphur such as that present 
in sulphates? Perhaps this question 
can be answered. 

The quality of protein for rumi- 
nants is another pertinent question. 
Which of the amino acids which build 
up proteins are essential for sheep 
and which can the sheep manufacture 
for themselves? The type and form 
of cellulose needed by sheep presents 
another problem. 


These sheep were found free from 
parasites. Whether it was the puri- 
fied diet that freed them or the man- 
agement system on false bottoms 
needs further experimentation. Both 
factors probably influence the condi- 
tion. However, such parasite-free ani- 
mals would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the nutrition and phy- 
siology of our animals uninfluenced 
by the action of parasites. 

From this experiment with sheep, 
nutritionists foresee more rigorous 
studies upon cows, goats, sheep, rab- 
bits, and other herbiverous animals. 
By adding to and-removing constitu- 
ents from diets fed such animals, the 
needs of each species can be deter- 
mined directly rather than indirectly 
by work with other animals such as 
the rat. These theoretical considera- 
tions will form a basis for the solu- 
tion of many practical feeding 
problems. 


CORNELL’S WINNING GET-OF-SIRE AND DAIRY HERD 





N THE last issue, the article “‘Ru- 
ral Youth Speaks” outlined the 
problems that the age group from 

fifteen to twenty-five are facing. Now 
the plans of the rural sociologist for 
aiding country youth in meeting 
their problems are set forth in this 
article. 


These specialists advocate that we 
organize young men and women into 
one joint organization composed of 
both sexes with occasional separate 
meetings since the men especially de- 
sire these separate sessions. Projects 
worked out in such joint groups 
would be broadened by the attitudes 
of the two sexes. Conduct developed 
in such groups would be influenced by 
relationships not only with the same 
but also with the opposite sex. 


These joint organizations would be 
organized in the various communities 
where there are enough young people. 
These smaller clubs would let each 
member have an active part and the 
distance traveled to meet with the 
club would not be so great. 





A new fountain 
pen and pencil 


article. 


color and design. 





You must use a fountain because 
ink wells practically do not exist. 
not have your pen and pencil of the same 
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The Sociologist Responds 


Clinton Rufus Stimson 736 


The people included in such groups 
would be between the ages of fifteen 
to twenty-five, since this group has 
voiced the same general problems. 
However the limits of this group 
should not be sharply defined in order 
to make provision for the early ma- 
turing girl and the late maturing boy. 


The problems which this group 
would be encouraged to undertake 
would be community service problems 
in which the stress would be on group 
action rather than individual work. 
Problems along this line are com- 
munity fairs, clean-up days, and dra- 
matics. Such endeavor would gain 
for the young people the recognition 
that they request and help to inte- 
grate them into community life and 
eventually into adult society. 


The young people would be per- 
mitted to work out their problems 
under adult guidance but without 
dominance. This would provide the 
young people with the approved but 
undominated group for which they 
have expressed a desire. In this group 
the youth can develop their own or- 


Why 


easy action. 


store. 
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ganization and determine the projects 
that they will undertake. 

In order to promote such a scheme, 
the sociologist has suggested that we 
have q person in each state probably 
directly responsible to the director of 
extension to head up the work. 

The United States department of 
agriculture would need to maintain 
an exchange bureau of ideas. 

The plan of organization would be- 
allowed to develop out of the experi 
ments. However, it would probably 
be of such a nature to foster present 
community groups, if such exist, 
rather than to organize competitive 
groups. 

One of the most important phases 
of such an organization would be one 
which would provide for the educe 
tion of young adults and not for boys 
and girls. 

[The foregoing article was com 
densed from notes from a talk pre 
sented at the Eighth National 4H 
Club Camp, Washington, D. C., June 
16, 1934, by Dr. Robert A. Polson, 
extension sociologist at the univers: 
ty. Editor.] 
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7 HONORARY SOCIETY CUP 
oil AWARDED TO JOHN CORNMAN 
t a At the Pi Alpha Xi banquet held in 
ab’ Willard Straight Hall on November 
ably fifteen, the honorary fraternity 
or of awarded their cup to John F. Corn- 
man ’36. This cup is awarded an- 
it of nually to the floriculture student who 
ntain ranks highest in scholarship, charac- 
ter, and extra-curricular activities. 
Honorary mention was given to 
ld be Thomas P. Newman ’36. 
xperi- Last year the winner was Stanley 
bably Wadsworth ’35. In 1933 Jean Mer- 
-esent kel °34 held the cup. 
aa James P. Schofield ’35 was toast- 
exist, BB master of the banquet which was at- 
atitive H tended by about seventy members of 
the floriculture club. Professor Ed- 
shases ward A. White, head of the depart- 
ment, gave a brief history of the fra- 
oe ternity from its organization in 1923. 
educ® % He told of a charter member who 
r boys dropped from the top floor of Casca- 
dilla Hall and lived to tell of it. 
Professor L. C. Petry spoke on his 
oo hobby, fossil plants. He referred to 
ik pte a rare and interesting book on fos- 
al 4H @ sils which is in the Cornell library. 
., June BH The book was written by a Professor 
Polson, Barringer who thought fossils manu- 
an factured by his students were genu- 
nivers: B ine, The edition was published be- 
fore the professor discovered the 
hoax. 
C. H. “Pete” Voorneveld ’35 re- 
\® ported that the annual chrysanthe- 
\®@ mum ball had been a financial 
| ® success. 
| Donald Wyman, instructor in hor- 
\® ticulture, led the group singing. He 
}® Was accompanied by George ‘“‘Whist- 
ler” Swanson ’36. 
\® CORNELL HORSEFLESH 
IS OF GOOD QUALITY 
The horses from Cornell, while in- 
\® edible, are prize-winners. They won 
im the herd prize last fall at the state 
\@ fair and took four trophies and sev- 
\® ‘ral blue ribbons. 
Winning horses of the percheron 
classes are: stallion over four years, 
\@ Cornell’s Donatation (not Donation), 
\— lst place; stallion foal under one 
\@ Year, Cornell’s Sensation, 1st; stallion 
any age, Cornell’s Sensation, 2nd; 
Mare over four years, Veda, ist; 
ming: mare two years and under three, Cor- 
the nell’s Dixie, 1st (she was also the 
re gtand mare of the show); and mare 
ite on one year and under two, Miss Cor- 
vith a nell, 1st. 
. Some of the high Belgians are stal- 
snient ns two years and under. These in- 


tude: Cornell’s Easter Dawn, 1st 

junior and grand champion); 
and filly foal under one year, Cor- 
nell’s Clarabella. 


SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 
OF ROUND-UP CLUB 


_ The round-up club is an organiza- 
tion of an hus students which meets 
Wery two or three weeks in the ani- 
Mal husbandry building. The high- 
ts of the year’s program are the 
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fall banquet, the students’ livestock 
show, and a social feature, the barn 
dance. The keen interest in the club 
is shown by the large attendance at 
the meetings. 

The speakers at the meetings are 
men from different sections of the 
country who are outstanding in the 
various divisions of animal husband- 
ry. They present the various prob- 
lems of agriculture to the students. 

During farm and home week, the 
livestock show and judging contests 
are held. Any interested student is 
given a chance to fit and show ani- 
mals. Last year over a hundred ani- 
mals were shown, including horses, 
cows, beef cattle, sheep, and swine. 

The judging contest is held Mon- 
day afternoon of farm and home 
week in the judging pavilion. Any 
student in the college of agriculture 
is eligible to compete for the medals, 
trophies, and prizes. These are 
awarded for the best scores in 
judging. 

Notices will be posted in advance 
of the student-supervised contest. 
Winners may win a place on the gen- 
eral livestock and dairy cattle judg- 
ing teams which represent Cornell in 
the inter-collegiate judging contests. 


SOIL EROSION SERIES 
GIVEN AT CALDWELL 


A series of four lectures on soil 
erosion were given on four succes- 
sive Mondays at Caldwell hall. The 
speakers were staff professors and 
members of the soil erosion service. 
They told of the ruined 35 million 
acres and the impoverished 125 mil- 
lion acres in the United States. These 
once fertile lands lost their fertility 
through the action of wind and rain. 

The first lecture was given by Pro- 
fessor F. B. Howe, head of the soil 
erosion service in New York State. 
He spoke November 26 on the condi- 
tions in the state. 

On December 3, Dr. John Lamb, 
who is in charge of the soil demon- 
stration research at Arnot Forest, 
gave “Methods of Measuring and 
Factors Affecting Soil Erosion.” 

On December 10, Professor J. H. 
Barron, of the agronomy department 
and member of the regional advisory 
council of the soil erosion service, 
spoke of ‘Erosion Control Methods 
Suitable for New York Soils.” 

Two speakers, both members of the 
regional advisory council, spoke on 
December 17. Professor J. N. Spaeth’s 
subject was “Soil Erosion Control by 
Forestry and Tree Planting.” D. B. 
Johnstone-Wallacge discussed “Soil 
Erosion Control by Pasture Grasses 
and Clovers.” 


VETS WIN SOCCER TITLE 
FOR SECOND YEAR IN ROW 


The veterinary college retained the 
intercollege soccer championship by 
defeating agriculture 1-0, on upper 
alumni field, November 22. The day 
before the teams played a 1 - 1 tie. 
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The horse doctors were big and 
heavy. They entertained the ball in 
their territory most of the game but 
managed to push it through the goal 
posts once when the farmers weren’t 
looking. The ag college was repre- 
sented by a light fast team which 
worked smoothly till it came in con- 
tact with the vet fullbacks. Both 
teams were keen to win and the 
spirit ran high. A hand to hand bat- 
tle nearly broke up the game, but the 
insurgents were quieted by their 
team mates. 


ALPHA ZETA CATCHES MAN 
IN ATTEMPTED BURGLARY 


The alertness of one John Parker 
Hertel ’34, a graduate student in ag- 
ricultural economics, saved two fra- 
ternities from the depredations of a 
burglar during the wée hours of No- 
vember 26. A young man. answering 
to the name of Lawrence J. Kennedy, 
was apprehended by Hertel on the 
second floor of the Alpha Zeta fra- 
ternity house. Hertel saw a light 
shining from under the door to the 
study and heard some change which 
he had left on his desk rattling as 
though it were being picked up. He 
bounded out of bed and burst into 
the study. The visitor, evidently 
thinking he could bluff his way out, 
told him he was looking for the Phi 
Kappa Psi house. Hertel rather 
doubted that; but he wasn’t much 
concerned except for his eighty cents. 

The intruder was one inch over six 
feet tall: Hertel stands just five feet 
nine. However, the determined ver- 
bal onslaught of the economist was 
more than Kennedy could cope with. 
He turned over the eighty cents, but 
insisted that he was only looking for 
the other fraternity. He wore a Phi 
Psi pin which looked convincing 
enough. When two Alpha Zetas re- 
turned from a search of his car and 
reported it contained articles of fur- 
niture, traveling bags, golf clubs, 
watches, and jewelry from Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, and Cornell, the po- 
lice were notified. Twenty-six stu- 
dents had gathered about the room in 
which the visitor was detained; he 
made no effort to escape. 

Patrolmen Howard Bruster and 
Raymond Wilkinson of the Ithaca po- 
lice department removed the man to 
the city lock-up where he is now 
awaiting grand jury trial. 

Members of the neighboring fra- 
ternity were notified and discovered 
that their house had been entered 
and ransacked. Some of the watches 
and jewelry were identified. As 
Kennedy left he turned and said, 
“You’ve got me, boys. I’ve been to 
Phi Psi.” 

The car, bearing a Massachusetts 
license, had a Dartmouth parking 
permit on the windshield. Kennedy 
said he attended Amherst and got his 
degree from Columbia. He told the 
police the furniture was in the car 
because he had borrowed a friend’s 
car while the latter had been moving. 





Through Our Wide Windows 


Names Not Tags 


HE COUNTRYMAN has watched with eager eyes for 
the time when the buildings on the upper campus 
would be rechristened and given names instead of being 
merely tagged as the poultry building, the dairy building, 
or the animal husbandry building. Evidently the change 
has started for we now see that old tag, entomology build- 
ing, has been removed and a new name plate, Comstock 
Hall, has taken its place over the main entrance of that 
building. 


Now that the names have started to change, we sug- 
gest that the poultry building be the next to come from 
the tag class and be rechristened Rice Hall, in honor of 
that grand old man, Professor James E. Rice, who for 
many years was head of that department. 


Teachers, Attention 


667T°HE outlook for 1934-35 is bright.” That is the 

optimistic forecast made by Assistant Professor 
E. R. Hoskins of the department of rural education con- 
cerning vocational education in agriculture. At a time 
when jobs in most fields of endeavor seem few and far 
between, we grasp at all such notes of optimism, and it 
is heartening to hear of a field which is not only main- 
taining its usual number of workers, but which is ac- 
tually expanding. 

The teaching of vocational agriculture is a compara- 
tively new movement in education. The first department 
of agriculture was endowed at the Union Academy of 
Belleville in 1901. Today New York state has six state 
schools of agriculture located at Alfred, Canton, Coble- 
skill, Delhi, Farmingdale, and Morrisville. The state also 
has 208 departments of agriculture in high schools, 182 
of which are full-time departments. The total teaching 
and supervisory staff to promote this educational move- 
ment in secondary schools totals 250 persons. 

According to Professor Hoskins, courses of study in 
rural high schools are being continually added to, and 27 
new departments of vocational agriculture have been es- 
tablished in the state this year. Not a single school has 
dropped a department of vocational agriculture during 
the past four years; the demand for teachers born and 
trained in New York state is strong. Approximately 
5,000 farm boys will be taught vocational agriculture in 
New York this year. 


Classes or Reports? 


. our Farm and Home Week program each 
year there is a great number of students who would 
like to be able to enjoy the benefits that the special lec- 


tures, demonstrations, and exhibits give, but beca’ 
classes find it impossible to attend these functions, ” 
Because of the great amount of practical informat 
derived from lectures on topics in which students” 
especially interested, we feel that time lost from 
classroom and utilized to obtain the useful informat 
from these lectures is time well spent. 3 


We suggest that the faculty, instead of holding 
lar classes during Farm and Home Week, require 
students to attend and report on a given number of | 
tures, exhibits, or demonstrations. The subjects of # 
functions could be in keeping with the different cou 
from which the students had been excused, in this 
the student would benefit doubly. 4 


A New Point of View 


HESE are changing times. Everywhere people 

revolutionizing their ideas as they face their f 
lems from a new point of view. The CORNELL C0 
TRYMAN staff now looks out over the beautiful ag q 
rangle through a new set of wide windows located off 
fourth floor of Roberts’ Hall where their new two-zt 
office is situated. We feel sure that from this 
suite with its broad prospectus and central location im 
college administration building, an even greater ek 
tion of journalistic art will pour forth upon these p 
A new era in the history of the CORNELL COUNT 
MAN has begun. . 


Letters Home 


ID you ever read a letter that you had wri 

the folks at home two or three months be 
Didn’t it seem short, dull, and childish? Didn’t it 
tain about three ideas: that you were almost broke; @ 
studies were terrible and prelims worse; and that 
had gone to six dances in three weeks? 


That letter wasn’t a bit more interesting to the # 
than it was to you. About the only thing that it 
them was that you were well enough to write. 
would have liked to hear some of those little details 
seem so unimportant to you, but are so interesti 
them. 


Try this some time. For a week before you wf 
letter home jot down the little things that happen 7 
day to day. Use the list as an outline for the 
Tell the folks about the eccentricities of the ins 
(they all have them), just ‘what you are studying in 
subject, what you had for supper last night, and 
some of the girls wore at the last formal. You Wi 
surprised to find how easy it is to write a longer, 
interesting letter. And the folks, although they” 
wonder what has happened to you, will be glad to # 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things; publish interesting gr notes, furnish campus news, present 


agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State 


tate Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and fin 
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The Only Station in Ithaca for 
THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. DANIELS, PHARMACIST 


328 COLLEGE AVENUE | Richfield Products 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
GREASE JOBS 


OIL CHANGE 
RICHFIELD GAS 


For Christmas— 1 | DELIVERY OF YOUR CAR 
| ONLY RICHFIELD STATION 





Toilet Sets for men and women.. | } NEW MECHANIC SERVICE 


; i ’ 
A large selection priced from | SERVICE WITH A SMILE 
69c to $9.50. | All At 


Pen and Pencil Sets, $1.95 to GORDON’S GAS 
$10.00. STATION 


Corner Fulton and W. Buffalo Sts. 
Whitman’s and Schrafft’s Choco- | PHONE — DIAL 2008 
. “Where Your Business is Appreciated” 
lates, Christmas wrapped. Cacia thin tale te Bien, te 
AGENT — GENERAL TIRES 




















Lowest Prices in 
Our 40 Years! 


ASK FOR 


THRIFT SERVICE 


3 Shirts \ 
1 Underwear 
1 Pajamas - 

10 Misc. Pieces— 


Sox 
Towels 


Handkerchiefs 


85c 


Additional Pieces Proportionately 


Student Laundry Agency, Juv. 


L. Schwerzmann Jr., ’35, Pres. 
F. D. McGuffin ’36, Vice-Pres. 


409 College Ave. Dial 2406 











| TOTAL DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS—The 
first requirement in feeding a high-producing cow 
This is measured in 


The T.D.N. 


in good hay and silage will maintain a cow, but to 


is to give her enough feed. 


terms of Total Digestible Nutrients. 


maintain milk production at least one-third of the 
T.D.N. requirement must be supplied in concen- 
The high T.D.N. 
Dairy 


trated form by the grain ration. 
content of G.L.F. Exchange Dairy, Legume 
and Milkmaker is due to liberal use of corn dis- 
tillers’ dried grains, soybean oil meal, gluten feed, 


cocoanut oil meal and corn meal. 


- PROTEIN—Buy only enough protein in the 
grain ration to supplement the protein in the hay 


and other home-grown feed. Legume Dairy con- 


tains 18% protein which is sufficient for milk pro- 


duction requirements, except with poor quality, 


low protein hay containing less than one-third clover 


or other legumes. Feed Exchange Dairy 20°% when 


hay is less than one-third clover and is early cut 


and well cured. Milkmaker 24% supplies more 


CHECK THESE 


5 Measures of Value 


WHEN YOU BUY FEED 






protein than is needed except with late cut, poor 





cured hay containing no legumes. 






3 FAT—The grain ration should contain a mini- 





mum of 4% fat to provide for maximum milk and 
The fat in G.L.F. Legume 
Dairy, Exchange Dairy and Milkmaker is largely 





butterfat production. 







supplied by cocoanut oil meal, distillers’ dried grains, 






soybean oil meal and corn meal. The fat guarantee 






is 4% minimum, but the actual analysis will averag 






close to 5% fat. 
MINERALS — The 


minerals (calcium and phosphorus) in the grain 






need for supplementary 






ration depends upon the mineral content of the 





and 





hay, silage other home-grown feeds used. 






Studies of the feeds grown in G.L.F. territory indi 






cate that both calcium and phosphorus are needed 





in the grain mixture under many conditions. One 






per cent steamed bone meal in the grain mixtur 





meets this requirement. 
PALATABILITY AND CONDITIONING 
EFFECT — High quality cane molasses, in combi 








nation with a wide variety o 






other feeds that cows like, gives 
G.L.F. Feeds 
high palatability. The molasses, 





Dairy unusually 







wheat bran and salt provide de 





sirable laxative and conditioning 







effect. 





For economical milk production 
pick a teed that measures up ™ 
these standards and feed it lib 
erally to your good cows, redut 








ing the grain ration of the poott! 
producers. G.L.F. Open Formul 
Dairy Feeds “measure up”. 
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